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CONCANEN'S ELECTION TO THE SEE OF 
NEW YORK (1808-10) 1 

Father Concanen's busy career in Rome had extended over 
a period of more than thirty years, when Bishop Carroll — 
encouraged to such a step by Propaganda — petitioned for the 
division of his vast Diocese, which then embraced all of the 
United States. 2 The pious and zealous Dominican was most 
favorably known among the ecclesiastical circles of the capital 
of Christendom. He had already rendered conspicuous services 
to the Church in the various countries whose affairs he admin- 
istered at the Papal court. Concanen was greatly loved by the 
Seventh Pius. He was an ecclesiastic of much executive ability 
and profound learning and endowed with a prudence that had 
been matured by long experience. His humility alone had 

1 For the sources from which this sketch of Bishop Concanen is drawn, see 
note 1, The Catholic Historical Review, Vol. i (1916), pp. 400-401. Additional 
materials will be found as follows: I. Sources (Printed): Records of the American 
Catholic Historical Society, Vol. xviii (1907), pp. 291-93. II. Works: Hughes, His- 
tory of the Society of Jesus in North America Colonial and Federal, Documents, Vol. 
i, Part II, pp. 830-31, 978-79, 982, 991-92, 1148-53. Cleveland, 1910; Melanges 
d' Histoire ojferts & Charles Moeller d. Voccasion de son Jubile de 50 Annies de Profes- 
sorat b\ V University de Louvain, pp. 526-555 (Louvain, 1914) — article: Les Nomina- 
tions Episcopates aux premiers temps de Vepiscopat americain, by F. J. Zwieelein; 
Spalding, Sketches of the Early Catholic Missions of Kentucky. Louisville, 1844. 
For the first part of this biographical sketch, see the January issue of this Review, 
Vol. i (1915-16), pp. 400-422. 

2 A fairly clear idea of the gradual advance towards the formation of a hierarchy 
in the United States may be obtained from Carroll's letters to the Prefect of Propa- 
ganda, February 10, 1802 {Propaganda Archives, America Centrale, Vol. iii, fol. 135- 
137); November 27, 1802 (ibid., fol. 146-47); February 14, 1804 (ibid., fol. 162-63); 
November 22, 1806 (ibid., Congregazioni Particolari, Vol. cxlv, fol. 102-105) ; June 17, 
1807 (ibid., Congregazioni Particolari, Vol. cxlv, fol. 106-108) ; and from the minutes 
of the session of Propaganda in 1814, in which there is given a recapitulation of 
previous acts of that Congregation in regard to the Church in the United States 
(ibid, Atti of 1814, fol. 183 ff.). Bishop Carroll, it would seem, desired at first at 
least the establishment of but one Diocese in addition to that of Baltimore; but 
Propaganda wished to have more, for it was felt that a number of new Sees would 
more effectually advance the cause of religion. Other documents containing the 
diplomatic negotiations and ecclesiastical proceedings which culminated in the appoint- 
ment of Rev. John Carroll as our first Bishop, may be found in Records of the American 
Catholic Historical Society, Vol. xxi (1910), pp. 177-236, and in American Historical 
Review, July, 1910, pp. 801-829. The latter Review gives the documents in the 
original Latin, Italian and French, while the former gives us an English rendition of 
them. 
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20 EEV. VICTOR O'DANIEL, O.P. 

prevented him from becoming a Bishop at an earlier date. He 
had shown a keen, affectionate interest in the progress of the 
Church in the United States. As was known at Rome, from a 
correspondence covering several years, a strong bond of friendship 
and mutual esteem had arisen between Concanen and Baltimore's 
venerable Ordinary, whom it was now proposed to raise to the 
rank of Archbishop. Doctor Carroll had assigned as the reason 
for not naming a clergyman for the See of New York the fact 
that there was no one in that city who was suited in his judgment 
for so important a post. 3 From the same source Propaganda 
was aware of the sad need of priests on our missions. The 
strained relations between the Holy See and Napoleon Bonaparte 
gave every reason to fear that Pius VII would suffer the lot of 
his predecessor — imprisonment and exile; and the Holy Father 
was anxious to fill all vacant bishoprics in the Church and to 
establish an organized hierarchy in the United States before such 
a calamity should overtake him. That these were the con- 
siderations which urged the appointment of the first Bishop of 
New York there can be no doubt, it seems to the writer, to 
anyone who has studied the problem from first-hand information 
in the documents themselves. 

With no thought of the episcopal dignity for which he had a 
strong aversion, Father Concanen set to work on the commission 
entrusted to him by Doctor Carroll and sought to have his 
friend's plans for the American Church carried out in detail. 



3 Bishop Carroll to the Prefect of Propaganda, November 22, 1806, and June 17, 
1807, as in preceding note; same to Rev. Richard L. Concanen, Rome, June 17, 1807. 
(Archives of the Dominican Master General, Rome, Codex XIII, 731.) In his letter of 
November 22, 1806, to the Prefect of Propaganda, Bishop Carroll writes: "... It 
seems to me that at least four new dioceses could be established in the United States 
with great fruit to souls. . . . The second can be placed at New York, which can 
take in all the very large state of that name and the eastern part of New Jersey 
which adjoins it. ..." In the document of June 17, 1807, proposing the names 
of clergymen from whom selection of the bishops of the intended sees should be 
taken, he says: "... It seems necessary that in the beginning the bishop of 
Boston should exercise jurisdiction over the territory in which, in my previous 
letter, I included the diocese to-be of New York. For none of the priests residing 
in that territory appear to me suited for the episcopacy. I therefore refrain from 
recommending anyone for that responsible post. (Necessarium enim videtur, ut 
episcopus Bostoniensis initio jurisdictionem exerceat intra illos limites, quibus 
futuram dioecesim Neo-Eboracensem prioribus litteris comprehendi. Namque inter 
sacerdotes illic constitutos nullus mihi videtur satis episcopatui capessendo idoneus; 
itaque supersedeo cuidam ad tarn grave ministerium commendando.)" 
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Perhaps, indeed, our friar's urgency was almost as potent a factor 
as the political aspect of Europe at that period in inducing 
Propaganda to meet in special session (March 4, 1808) to act on 
Carroll's petition that episcopal Sees should be erected at Boston, 
Philadelphia, Bardstown, and New York, and that over the 
first three, in the order named, Revs. John Cheverus, Michael 
Egan, O.S.F., and Benedict J. Flaget, S.S., should be placed as 
their respective Ordinaries. 4 

Doctor Carroll, as has been seen, proposed no one for the See 
of New York, for the reason that there was no suitable episcopal 
material in its territory. The Cardinals, therefore, began to 
cast about for some clergyman to be made the head of that 
bishopric. All eyes seem to have turned to Father Concanen, 
whose high character and zeal and whose amicable relations 
with the Bishop of Baltimore were known to all. Rome could 
choose no other clergyman, it was decided, who was better fitted 
to adorn that nascent and promising Diocese with his many 
virtues and attainments, or who would be more acceptable to 
our great proto-American prelate. All this is evident from the 
documents of the case. In the minutes of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion, when discussing Carroll's promotion to the dignity of a 
metropolitan, the erection of the new American Sees, and the 
appointment of their Ordinaries, it can easily be seen that 
Concanen was Propaganda's first choice for the bishopric of 
New York which Rome did not wish to leave without a resident 
spiritual head. The important documents which follow show 
this very clearly. For the reasons assigned, Concanen was the 
choice not only of the Cardinals, but of Pius VII, who selected 

4 The minutes and notes of the special session of Propaganda held March 4, 1808, 
show both Father Concanen's activity in urging Bishop Carroll's proposals, and the 
various questions, persons, and plans then discussed in this connection. These 
affairs are scattered through (but often separated by other documents) Vol. cxlv of 
Congregazioni Particolari of the Propaganda Archives from about folio 79 to folio 198. 
The minutes proper run from folio 166 to folio 177. Shea (Life and Times of the 
Most Rev. John Carroll, p. 664), tells us that Concanen's appointment to New York 
was chiefly due to Archbishop Troy. But nowhere in these lengthy minutes of 
Propaganda is the name of the great metropolitan of Dublin mentioned. Other 
documents mentioned in this article show that all communication between Ireland 
and Rome at this period had been interrupted by the enmity between France and 
England, and that Troy had no idea of his friend being appointed Bishop of any 
place. (See also on this point document referred to in notes 11, 12, and 13 of this 
article.) 
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him personally, and who in the Brief of his appointment (Aposto- 
latus Officium) tells him that, on discussing the selection of an 
incumbent for the church of New York: "We immediately 
turned Our eyes upon you." 5 Although the Dominican's strong 
aversion to such a post of honor was well known, it was thought 
that, on account of his love for America and his friendship with 
Doctor Carroll, he "might be induced to accept that new episcopal 
See." 6 

The reason for the selection of Father Concanen as Bishop of 
New York could not be stated more clearly or positively than in 
the following letter from Propaganda to Carroll: 

"When, in 1808, the diocese of Baltimore was raised to the rank of a 
metropolitan see, and four new suffragan bishops were nominated and 
placed under its jurisdiction, the Sacred Congregation wrote, May 24, 
1808, as follows to the newly created archbishop : 'How great the faith, 
and how implicit the confidence, the Holy Father, Pius VH, and this 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda Fide repose in Your Grace's zeal 
and prudence, is shown by the late proceedings and recent decisions which 
the Apostolic Briefs accompanying this letter will clearly make known 
to you. For Your Grace will see that in accordance with your wish and 
petition four new episcopal sees have been erected in the United States, 
that you have been honored with metropolitan rights and dignity, and 
that the three ecclesiastics have been appointed bishops of the infant 
dioceses for which you recommended them so highly in your letter. 
But as Your Grace did not propose for New York any clergyman whom we 
could place over that diocese as its prelate, the Holy Father himself 
chose for this position a man whom long experience and the high esteem 
of all Rome prove to be most worthy of so exalted a dignity, and whom 



* Minutes and notes of Propaganda as in preceding note; letter of the Prefect of 
Propaganda, May 24, 1808, to Carroll (in America centrale, Vol. iii, fol. 306-807); 
and the Brief, Apostolatus Officium (ibid, fol. 270). The Apostolatus Officium reads: 
"Quumque de praeficiendo ejusmodi Sedi personam utilem ac fructuosam cum ven. 
fratribus Nostris S. Bomanae Ecclesiae Cardinalibus Congregationi de Propaganda 
Fide praepositis deliberationem habuerimus diligentem, statim ad Te, qui . . . et 
de cujus vitae munditia, morum honestate. prudentia, doctrina ac praesertim 
Catholicae Fidei zelo luculenta apud nos perhibentur testimonia, direximus oculos 
mentis Nostrae, teque propterea a quibusvis etc. censentes, eamdem Neo Eboraci 
Sedem Episcopalem de persona tua Nobis ac memoratis Cardinalibus ob tuorum 
exigentiam meritorum accepta, de ipsorum fratrum consilio, auctoritate Apostolica 
tenore praesentium providemus. . . . " 

1 Congregazioni Particolari, Vol. cxlv, fol. 192. The way in which Father Concanen 
is brought into the discussions of this special session of Propaganda leads one to 
believe that the unhappy state of Rome at this period had so afflicted him that the 
Cardinals thought he could be induced to accept an American Bishopric. 
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Your Grace has time and again shown to be very dear to yourself — 
Richard Luke Concanen, of the Order of Saint Dominic, and one of 
the theologians of the Casanate.' " 7 

Father Concanen was perhaps the only man in Rome surprised 
at his being appointed again to a bishopric. Again he strongly 
declined the proffered honor, and urged the nomination of his 
friend, Father John Connolly, whom he considered agreeable 
to the American hierarchy. But the good man's protests were 
of no avail, and he was obliged to bow to the will of the Holy See. 

That his friend's appointment to the see of New York was 
gratifying to Doctor Carroll appears certain from Concanen's 
letter to him on August 9, 1809 : 

"After the series of trials and disappointments that I experienced ever 
since my unfortunate appointment to the See of New York, the greatest 
consolation I felt was that of receiving your Grace's inestimable letter 
of 20 January last. The pleasure and approbation you so kindly ex- 
press at my promotion; the satisfaction shown on that occasion by 
our beloved Catholics of New York; and the pleasing account you give of 
the present state of that Church, are to me objects of the highest 
estimation. 

"I have ever had a sensible predilection for the Americans, and a 
desire (which obedience only rendered ineffectual) of serving in that 
mission; but never indeed had I the ambition of appearing there in quality 
of a Bishop; especially in my advanced age and weakened by my late 
infirmities. Now that I am bound to undertake the arduous charge, you 
may imagine what concern and affliction it gives me to be sequestered 
here so long, spectator to tragic scenes, which cannot be unknown to 
you; and wasting the remnant of my life, which ought to be employed in 
the service of my beloved flock. . . . 

"I shall execute to the utmost of my power all your commissions 
received, and to be received. All the literary works you described, and 
published in Italy within the last fifteen years, are written in Italian. 
There is amongst others, a capital work, written in Italian by a Spanish 
Jesuit, Pere Andrez, on the origin, progress, and actual state of all litera- 
ture, which you shall have. You will also have a copious supply of 
relicks. The Pontifical Cappa is a large robe, with a long train made of 
serge (purple) according to the Ceremoniale; or of silk, according to 
custom. Mine will serve as a pattern. The purple serge can be easily 



7 America centrale. Vol. iii, fol. 306-807. For the original Latin and Italian of this 
document see Documents, pp. 77-78. This letter, but little known in the United 
States, throws much new light on the appointment of Doctor Concanen to the See 
of New York. For Concanen's selection by Pius VII himself, see also Congregazioni 
Particolari, vol. 145, fol. 171. 
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had; and the ermine which covers the breast and shoulders, is cheaper 
there than in these parts. . . ." 8 

Obliged to accept the episcopal dignity for which he not only 
had no desire but rather a strong aversion, the Bishop-elect, 
although suffering from a severe illness, hastened to communicate 
what was to him the sad tidings of his appointment to New York, 
to Archbishops Carroll and Troy. 9 But, as there were no vessels 
sailing from Italian ports for America, he was obliged to send 
word of what had been done at Rome for the Church in the 
United States to the metropolitan of Baltimore through the 
metropolitan of Dublin. 

"You must undoubtedly be astonished [he writes Doctor Troy, March 
25, 1808], if you have received my letters of the eighth and thirtieth of 
January, to hear that instead of being now in my grave, as my most 
severe and long illness then threatened, I am appointed Bishop of New 
York, in North America. Doctor Carroll after many years' deliberation, 
and often encouraged by Propaganda, has at length parcelled out his 
vast continent into six Dioceses, for the present. These are Maryland, 
the metropolitan See of which he is to be Archbishop, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Kentucky, and Luigiana [Louisiana]. The worthy Doctor 
proposed three subjects for three of the new Bishopricks, who conse- 
quently have been chosen by the Sacred Congregation, Monsieur 



8 Concanen, Rome, to Carroll, Baltimore, August 9, 1809 (Baltimore Archives, 
Case 2, T 1). The following words, also found in this document: "I shall be happy to 
see, at his house, young Mr. McHenry and his worthy family. They have my best 
wishes and compliments. I am sensible of their goodness, and when I come to the 
splendid function, to be performed at Baltimore, I shall profit of their hospitality," 
are but one of many similar passages in our friar's letters indicative of his benevolent 
character and affectionate appreciation of friends. This letter is published in full in 
American Catholic Historical Researches, Vol. xxiii (1906), pp. 170-173. 

9 Doctor Concanen was authorized on March 9, 1808, by the Father General to 
accept the bishopric of New York. This would indicate that he had then received 
the appointment. (Archives of the Dominican General, Regesta Rmi P. Fr. Joseph 
Oaddi, Codex IV, 260, p. 5.) The manuscript copy of the Brief of his appointment, 
Apostolatus Officium, in the Propaganda Archives (America centrale, Vol. 3, fol. 270), 
bears the date of September 8, 1808. But this is certainly an error, as is the same 
date given in some manuscript copies of the Briefs Pontificii Muneris erecting 
Baltimore into an Archbishopric, and the Ex Debito Pastoralis Officii establishing the 
four Sees of Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Bardstown. It is generally 
admitted and published in the various bullaria that the correct date of the last two 
documents is April 8, 1808; while it is expressly stated in the Apostolatus Officium 
that it was issued on the same day as these. The cause of this error and confusion 
was probably the state of turmoil that reigned in Rome at the time owing to the 
French occupation. For the Latin and the English translation of the Apostolatus 
Officium see Documents, pp. 74-76. 
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Cheverus, a Frenchman, for Boston, Father Egan, a Franciscan, for 
Philadelphia, and Monsieur Plaget [Flaget], another French Priest of 
St. Sulpice, for Kentucky. Unfortunately his Grace, Doctor Carroll, 
had nobody to propose for the Church of New York, and only recom- 
mended a Flemish Priest, Mr. Nering [Nerinckx], as temporary admin- 
istrator of Luigiana [Louisiana]. The Sacred Congregation, now 
anxious to fill up all vacant Sees, unanimously elected myself, though I 
had strenuously recommended Father Connolly, for New York. And 
His Holiness confirmed the election before I knew their intention, or could 
dispose of my consent. Cardinal di Pietro came to my bedside, I being 
still unable to rise up, to tell me in the name of the Pope, that I must 
accept of the great charge. I acquiesced, and my consecration is prob- 
ably to take place the twenty-fourth of April. Cardinal di Pietro is 
to be my consecrator; and bad I asked the Pope, and had not dreaded the 
expenses, he would most readily perform the solemn function himself; 
for you cannot conceive what joy and satisfaction it gives him, even in 
these days, to have erected the New Episcopal Sees. He speaks of it 
to all that go to see him, and mentions Doctor Carroll's hopes and 
expectations of soon marking out more new Dioceses in North America. 
. . . Archbishop Carroll is to have the use of the Pallium with which 
I am to invest him. Now, my dearest friend, you will say that too late, 
and in the decline of life have I undertaken such a charge, at every time 
superior to my abilities, with the labors, cares and dangers attending it. 
It is very true, but remember that obedience to the Church has alone 
made me change an easy, quiet and comfortable state of life for a disas- 
trous one. I most earnestly request you will communicate, as soon as 
possible, all the news to the most worthy Doctor Carroll. Pray his Grace 
to dispose matters and recommend me to the people of New York. . . . 
I can find no means for conveying a letter to Doctor Carroll. There are 
some American vessels at Leghorn and Genoa, but an embargo is laid 
on them. This will render my departure from here very difficult, and I 
fear the only way I shall have is to attempt getting to Palermo, and 
there embark on an American ship, or in one bound for England; 10 in 
which latter case I would enjoy the extreme pleasure of visiting you and 
my other friends in Ireland once more before my death. ... I 
have a bundle of Rescripts for you, and other Prelates in Ireland, 
England, and Newfoundland, but have no means of forwarding 
them. . . ."" 



10 The way to Palermo was also closed to him by the French stopping all com- 
munications between Italy and Sicily. 

11 Dublin Archives (in book form, but not paginated or folioed). This document 
and that which immediately follows are proof conclusive that Archbishop Troy of 
Dublin had nothing to do with Concanen's appointment to the see of New York. 
Yet, strange to say, Shea {Life and Times of the Most Rev. John Carroll, p. 623) refers 
to these two letters; and then (ibid., p. 664), states emphatically that Concanen's 
nomination to that post was "chiefly on his [Troy's] recommendation." (See also 
documents referred to in notes i, 12, and 13.) It is but fair to Shea's memory to 
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Writing to the same noted churchman, on May 21, 1808, the 
bishop-elect says: 

"My last letter, dated 25th March, announced my promotion to 
the Bishopric of New York. An event which seems as strange 
to myself as it must have appeared to you. I was scarce arising 
from my mortal illness, when Cardinal di Pietro came to my bedside to 
compel me to accept of the great charge. The adieu I had given to the 
world in my illness, and the present state of affairs here, induced me to a 
compliance with the Pope's will and that of the Sacred Congregation. 
My consecration was performed by Di Pietro and two Archbishops 
assistants, with great pomp, the twenty-fourth ultimo in the church of the 
Nuns of St. Catherine's. I would have set off for my destination long 
since, had not the American vessels at Leghorn been sequestered, because 
visited on their voyage by the English. They soon expect their sentence 
from Paris of being released, and will then immediately depart for 
America. I am tempted to go immediately to Leghorn, and there wait 
an opportunity for my long voyage. ... It would grieve me if you 
should not receive the mentioned letter of the twenty-fifth March. 
Doctor Carroll has not, nor could he receive from hence any information 
of all that has been done for the Church of North America. I therefore 
prayed you to acquaint him by some vessel from that Kingdom: that 
Baltimore is to become an Archiepiscopal See, and that I am to decorate 
him with the sacred Pallium. Father Egan, the Franciscan, is appointed 



suppose that he had at his disposal only partial or imperfect copies of these docu- 
ments; for he could hardly have written as he did, had he seen the originals. His 
bias, however, against the first two Bishops of New York and the great metropolitan 
of Dublin seems to have made it impossible for him to write fairly of them. Docu- 
ments in our possession show just as clearly that Doctor Troy had no more to do 
with the appointment of Father John Connolly as New York's second Bishop than 
he had to do with the appointment of its first, and that the great churchman in no 
way deserves the sweeping accusation of interference urged against him by various 
authors, and especially by Shea in Life and Times of the Most Rev. John Carroll (pp. 
664-665). It is possible that Shea imbibed his prejudice in part from certain 
letters of the Rev. Charles Plowden to Archbishop Carroll. These unfavorable letters 
begin with April 80, 1808, and continue through the next two years. They were 
written under the influence of a controversy, and thus naturally give a rather ex parte 
statement of matters. In his letter of December 28, 1809 (Catholic Archives of 
America, Notre Dame University — in the Archbishop Carroll documents), Father 
Plowden says: "I wish you to understand, that my apprehensions with respect to 
that prelate [Concanen] were grounded solely on the circumstance of his being agent 
of the Archbishop of Dublin with the Propaganda, and of course (I concluded) a 
favourer of the pretensions of the Prefect, Cardinal di Pietro. . . . " Later, when 
the unpleasantness had passed away. Father Plowden shows no little gratitude to- 
wards and appreciation of Troy, whom he regards as a valuable friend. (Baltimore 
Archives, Case 6, from Q 7 to R 7.) Hughes, History of the Society of Jesus in North 
America — Documents, Vol. i. Part II, pp. 880-31, 1148-1153, touches on this con- 
troversy, which he says (p. 1151) was based on "a misconception at the origin." 
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Bishop of Philadelphia; Monsieur Cheverus Bishop of Boston; Monsieur 
Plaget [Plaget] Bishop of Kentucky, and Mr. Nering [Nerinckx] Apos- 
tolical Administrator of the Church of Louisiana, should it please his 
Grace, Doctor Carroll, who is empowered to appoint an Apostolic 
Delegate or Visitator for the Antillae and Lucayan Islands [i. e., the 
Antilles and Bahama Islands]. Most ample faculties will be soon 
granted to you and to the American Archbishop. I shall take care 
that these be communicable to Newfoundland. . . ."" 

It was not until July 4, 1808, that Bishop-elect Concanen's 
letter of the preceding March to Doctor Troy reached its ad- 
dressee. As a faithful friend of both Carroll and Concanen, the 
venerable Archbishop of Dublin copied at once and forwarded 
to Baltimore that portion of it which concerned our American 
Church: 

"Most Reverend and ever dear Lord [he writes on that date]. The 
usual communication with the European Continent being interrupted, 
I had but one letter from Doctor Cocanen of Rome since last July, 
until this day when the packet brought me another from him of so old a 
date as March 25 last, of which the following is an extract. ..." 

He then proceeds to quote Concanen's letter, and thus con- 
gratulates Carroll on his promotion to the rank of metropolitan: 

"Allow me now, my dear Lord, to congratulate your Lordship and 
venerable Brethren on the accession of dignity to the North American 
Catholic Church, of which I may say you are the Apostle and Founder. 
May the Lord preserve you to witness the happy effects of your apostolic 
zeal and exertions. . . . " ls 

Doctor Troy's letter was received at Washington on the 
twenty-fifth day of September, and brought the following prompt 
reply from the father of our American hierarchy: 

"Washington, September 28, 1808. — Most Reverend and Highly Re- 
spected Lord. — Three days ago your Grace's most esteemed favor of 



" Concanen, Rome, to Troy, Dublin, May 21, 1808. (Dublin Archives, ut supra.) 
This document is another conclusive proof of Shea's error, when he attributes 
Concanen's episcopal nomination to any other influence than Concanen's own 
merits. It also sets aside Shea's assertion (Life and Time) of the Most Rev. John 
Carroll, p. 623), that "He [Concanen] seems to have obtained considerable donations 
in money, vestments, plate, etc., for his diocese, filling cases which greatly impeded 
his travelling at a time when every moment was precious." 

13 Troy, Dublin, to Carroll, Baltimore, July 4, 1808 (Baltimore Archives, Case 8, 
N. 2). The interruption of communications between Ireland and Rome noted in 
this document makes it quite impossible for Doctor Troy to have had any part in 
the appointment of Father Concanen to New York. 
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July 4 was received by me at this place and brought the first intelligence 
of those resolutions so interesting to this portion of the Church, which 
have been formed and carried into effect in Rome, according to your 
extract from Right Rev. Doctor Concanen's letter. To your Lordship 
I am highly indebted for immediately forwarding the advices you had 
received, which are so far truly gratifying, insomuch as they open a 
prospect of my relief from a great part of that burden which I could no 
longer bear. They moreover afford consolation on account of the known 
virtue of the newly appointed Prelates, who will have their zeal confined 
to objects nearer to them and more within the sphere of their activity. 
In a word, I promise myself many excellent effects from the measure 
adopted by the Holy See, and the complete establishment of an eccle- 
siastical province. I give myself no credit for being at the head of it; 
for it was in some sort the result of prior circumstances. Respecting 
the arrival of the new Bishop of New York, my hopes and fears are nearly 
balanced. The detention of American merchantmen in the continental 
ports of Italy and elsewhere afford no grounds to expect that he can 
procure his passage by that route; but I hope that he may succeed by 
way of Sicily. He probably has with him the official documents for the 
erection of the new Episcopal Sees, and it is much to be wished that he 
may have left Rome before its occupancy by the French army. If his 
Lordship should chance to be in Ireland, may I pray your Grace to 
present to him my cordial congratulations, to assure him of my esteem 
and respect, and of my earnest wish for his arrival. Already I have sent 
notice to New York of his appointment, and requested that every 
suitable preparation be made for his reception. . . ." 14 

Although Doctor Concanen did not believe that a letter sent 
from Italy would reach Baltimore, on account of the political 
situation of Europe, he did not neglect the attempt to send 
Archbishop Carroll first-hand information of all that had been 
done by Propaganda for the Church in the United States. More- 
over, as soon as he saw a chance of sailing, although not yet 
recovered from his illness, he hastened to the port of Leghorn, 
but the embargo on American ships held him there. He then 
thought of attempting to pass through France; but, as will be 
seen in the course of this article, his weakened state of health 
and advanced years made him shrink from the long overland 
journey of a thousand or more miles, by the primitive method of 
travel then in vogue. Besides, the practical certainty of being 
made a prisoner of war and of losing the many important official 
documents entrusted to his care by Propaganda, forbade him to 

14 Dublin Archives, ut supra. This letter is published in American Catholic 
Historical Researches, Vol. xv (1898), pp. 130-131. 
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venture into a country which was then so antagonistic to the 
Holy See and was at war with England of which he was a subject. 
From Leghorn the saddened prelate wrote to Doctor Carroll, 
on July 23, 1808: 

"This is the third time I venture to give you an account of what 
has been done at Rome for the benefit of our holy religion in North 
America; of the high esteem and credit your Grace is justly held in by 
that court; and the honourable deference and attention paid to all your 
proposals. I am confident you will be fully satisfied when you receive 
the important papers, whereof I am the bearer, except in one point, 
which is the unhappy choice made in my person for the See of New York. 
I mentioned, in my former letters, what a sacrifice I have made, and 
how reluctantly I accepted of the awful charge; tho' otherwise desirous, 
were I not so advanced in years, of serving, in a lower rank, the mission 
in the United States, where there is such a pitiful want of laborers; but I 
was forced to obey the will of the Holy Father. And tho' scarce recov- 
ering from a long and dangerous illness, after having been consecrated 
at Rome, I set off from that city the third of last month, and am here 
waiting ever since an opportunity of embarking for some port of North 
America. There is a ship here ready to sail for New York, but she is de- 
tained, and with utmost regret, I fear I cannot start from hence before 
the next Spring. I felt the strongest impulse to venture thro' France 
to profit of the parliamentary vessel that is to sail from Port Orient, but 
after consulting many prudent and intelligent persons, I find it would be 
too probably risking, either my person to be seized, or at least, my 
papers, matters being now on a bad footing with Rome. The loss of 
these papers would be too sensible to you, to me, and to the interest of 
all the Catholic Church in North America. I must therefore wait with 
patience till an occasion may offer of sailing from some Italian port. 
In my letters of last March, I acquainted your Grace, that the persons 
you recommended, were promoted. Doctor Michael Egan to the See 
of Philadelphia, which takes in Delaware, and a part of New Jersey. 
Doctor John Sheverus [Cheverus] to Boston and the provinces of New 
England; and Doctor Plaget [Flaget] to Bardstown, comprehending the 
provinces of Kentucky, Tennessee, and the great extent near the Ohio, just 
as you marked out in your last letter to Propaganda. New York takes 
in the eastern part of New Jersey. And to the metropolitan See of Balti- 
more are incorporated, for the present, all the provinces of the East down 
to Georgia inclusively. I say, for the present, because Propaganda expects 
there will be other new Episcopal Sees soon erected, and therefore a 
reservative clause is inserted in the Bulls, regarding the adnexed provinces. 
You and your Successors the Archbishops of Baltimore are to enjoy the 
use of the Apostolical Pallium in perpetuum. I carry with me yours and 
flatter myself the honour, next September or October, of assisting at a 
splendid function in investing you with that sacred ensign, and the 
consecration of three new Bishops. Rev. Charles Nerink [Nerinckx] is 
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appointed ministrator Apostolicus of the See of New Orleans, pro- 
vided you think proper, with ample faculties you can communicate to 
him. Amongst them [is] that of conferring the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion. I have some private instructions both for him, and your Grace. 
As no account has come to Rome, for many years, from the Missions 
in the Antillae and Lucayan Islands, you are empowered to constitute 
one or more Apostolic Delegates or Visitators for said places with 
ample faculties for each of them, which I hold with the other papers. 
All your spiritual faculties have been confirmed and greatly amplified. 
Do the charity to acquaint per letter Doctor Lambert of Newfoundland 
that I have got his spiritual powers renewed and encreased. He can 
appoint any Priest he chooses to administer Confirmation within his 
District. I haven't heard from my old confreres of Kentucky, for a 
year or more. It will be agreeable to them to know that the General of 
the Dominican Order, with a special Rescript and Indult of the Pope, 
has delegated to me all his jurisdiction, powers, and faculties both 
ordinary and extraordinary over all the Dominicans of North America, 
and of the Islands, and even of the Spanish and Portuguese Continent, 
that cannot easily communicate with Rome. . . ." 16 

As the reader cannot fail to have noticed, Concanen's letters 
both as priest and Bishop reveal, not only an amiable disposition 
and a noble character, but a strong desire to aid the Church in 
every possible way. But the effect of his zeal was felt especially 
in those parts where, as agent of their Ordinaries, his influence 
was requested and his good-will given fuller play. Now that the 
Seventh Pius and the Sacred College were threatened with 
imprisonment and exile and Rome's communication with a large 
part of the Christian world was on the verge of a long interrup- 
tion, our saintly friar prelate used all his prestige at the Papal 
court to procure the most extraordinary faculties for those Bishops 
for whom he was authorized to act. 16 The Most Rev. Pius J. 



16 Baltimore Archives, Case 2, T 1. This letter is published in American Catholic 
Historical Researches, Vol. xxvi (1900), pp. 245-47. The two letters which it tells us 
Concanen wrote Carroll in the previous March are not in the Baltimore Archives. 
No doubt they were written immediately after Concanen's appointment to New 
York. Doubtless they were lost, as he feared they would be, on the way, probably 
falling into the hands of the French and destroyed. 

18 See also, besides Concanen's Letters to Carroll, as noted in this article, those to 
Troy from March 25, 1808, to June 8, 1810. There are twelve of these latter docu- 
ments in the Diocesan Archives of Dublin. We have not been able to find any 
letters from Concanen to Troy prior to that of March 25, 1808, although there can 
be no doubt that there are many such documents somewhere. See also Bishop 
Milner, Wolverhampton, to Archbishop Carroll, Baltimore, May 4, 1811 {Baltimore 
Archives, Case C Special, p. 1). 
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Gaddi, Master General of the Dominicans, and the heads of 
the other religious Orders were also menaced with an exile that 
was soon put into effect. It was impossible to foresee the calam- 
ities that might befall the Pope or the Church, the Fathers 
General or their Orders. It was in these straits that Father 
Gaddi resorted to that exceptional measure of seeking Papal 
authority to entrust the government of his Order in all the 
New World to Doctor Concanen, which is mentioned at the end 
of the above quotation. 17 Gaddi's action is all the more remark- 
able because Concanen, as a Bishop, was no longer under the 
Order's jurisdiction. It was an act that required apostolic 
authorization, being beyond the power of the Father General. 
But Concanen's long and conspicuous career in Rome and his 
twenty years odd spent as assistant to successive heads of his 
Order had made known to both Pius VII and to Father Gaddi 
his zeal, learning, prudence, and good judgment. The Father 
General was anxious, under the existing circumstances, to place 
his Order in America in such safe and wise hands, and he readily 
disposed His Holiness to grant so singular a petition. In many 
respects Gaddi's action is probably without a parallel in the 
seven hundred years of Dominican history. 18 Certainly the 
implicit confidence reposed in the first Ordinary of New York 
by Phis VII, by the Sacred Congregations — especially that of 
Propaganda with which he came into more frequent and imme- 
diate contact, and by the highest authorities in his Order, is no 
less a proof of his sterling worth than of the high esteem in which 
he was held in the Eternal City. It contains an encomium greater 
than which the most faithful ecclesiastic could hardly hope for. 
Continuing his letter to Doctor Carroll, the new Bishop says: 

"How much do I wish to know what articles you'd like to have 
from Europe, that I might supply you with them. How many things 



17 We advisedly extend Doctor Concanen's authority to all the Dominicans in 
the New World, because this seems to be justified by the extraordinary paper pub- 
lished in the original Latin with an English translation in Documents, pp. 78-82; 
the Bishop's letter, however, does not assume such wide powers. 

18 Father Gaddi's testimony that he obtained orally (vivae vocis oraculo) the 
authorization of Pius VII to bestow such singular powers upon Bishop Concanen, 
and a copy of the letters patent conferring them, are in the Archives of the Dominican 
Master General (Regesta MagistriGeneralis Rmi P.Fr. Jose-phi Gaddi, Codex IV, 260, 
p. 5). They are also published, as stated in the preceding note, in this issue of the 
Review. 
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may I want myself, after my arrival in America, which I don't now 
think necessary? I have however, purchased a competent assortment of 
Pontifical Robes, books, and sacred vessels, and church ornaments, all 
which I have already destined, by will, for the Bishop, pro tempore, of 
New York. I requested your Grace, in the former letters, to be pleased 
to arrange matters in the best manner you can for my settlement in 
that Diocese, and appoint a Vicar with all the necessary powers that 
you and I can delegate to him. [I had] the pleasure of a letter dated 
last April, from my dear Sir Daniel McHenry. Be pleased to tell him 
that I'll insist on the paiment of the quarter of oisters he promised to 
regale me with at Baltimore; for which with a prophetic spirit he pledged 
himself, when taking our walks together near the beautiful Cascades at 
Tivoli. I cannot, by this occasion, write to my old friend and com- 
panion, Rev. Mr. William O'Brien, as I would earnestly wish to do; but 
wish you to assure him of my regard and affection. I am under many 
obligations to the Messrs. Purviance, who, on your account, use me many 
civilities. I am to dine with them this day; and they do me the agreeable 
favor of forwarding to Port Orient this letter. I dared not trouble 
them with another for Rev. Mr. O'Brien. You would scarce believe what 
joy and comfort it has given the poor Pope, circumstanced as he is, to 
have erected the new Episcopal Sees in North America. I am to give you 
his compliments and benediction. I entreat yours and your good 
prayers, that I may arrive one day to assure you in person how respect- 
fully I am, My Most Honoured Dear Lord, your affectionate and obedient 
Servant. Richard Luke Concanen." 

Three days later the anxious and desolate prelate wrote a 
lengthy and beautiful letter to his American metropolitan, in 
which he gives again the reasons that forbade him making the 
foolhardy venture into France in the desperate hope of reaching 
the United States from that country. His age, his weakened 
state of health, the imminent danger of being made a prisoner of 
war and of losing his precious bundles of pallium and official 
documents, the prospects of a still longer delay, the insistent 
advice of his friends and well-wishers of the American Church — 
all these stood out boldly against such a reckless attempt. 19 
For four months Concanen remained at Leghorn in the vain 



19 Concanen, Leghorn, to Carroll, Balimore, July 26, 1808, Baltimore Archives, 
Case 2, T 1). In no other letter does Bishop Concanen give so clearly and so strongly 
the reasons which forbade him to attempt to reach America by the way of France. 
This document is published in American Catholic Historical Researches, Vol. xxvi 
(1909), pp. 247-49. 
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hope that some vessel might sail for America. Since the Domin- 
ican monastery in that city had been confiscated by the French 
authorities, he was forced to live in a hotel. His active spirit 
would not permit him to remain long idle. This, together with 
the necessity of husbanding his meager resources and of gaining 
his livelihood, at length compelled him to return to Rome; but 
before his departure he carefully arranged Doctor Carroll's 
pallium and the official papers for the Church of America which 
had been placed in his hands, and left them in charge of Messrs. 
Anthony and Philip Filicchi, two exemplary Catholic merchants 
of Leghorn and New York and friends of Carroll, so that, in case 
a safe opportunity offered itself, they might be forwarded to 
their destination. 20 

While Bishop Concanen's absence from New York was a 
great loss to the Church there, his presence at or near Rome was 
an undisguised blessing to that of the Eternal City. The Holy 
Father and many of the Cardinals and prelates were soon sent 
into exile by the French authorities, and Rome was greatly in 
need of Bishops. After his return there, Doctor Concanen spent 
his time between that city and Tivoli, some twenty miles away, 
and was in constant demand for episcopal functions. Thus he tells 
Archbishop Carroll: "I have exercised all the Pontifical functions 
in the Cathedral and other churches here." To Doctor Troy he 
writes: "There remain but seven Bishops in the City. For this 
reason I am daily employed, as you'll remember was formerly 
M. Piccolomini, Bishop of Pienza, in going about confirming 
children, in Pontifical M. M. [masses], Benediction, etc." 21 
These occupations, as we learn from his letters, did not deter him 
from discharging a great amount of business for prelates and 
ecclesiastics of Ireland and other countries. Nor did he forget, 
as has been seen, the commissions of his American metropolitan. 
Yet, with all his busy life at Rome, he kept in touch with the 



20 Concanen, Florence, to Carroll, Baltimore, September 26, 1808 (Baltimore 
Archives, Case 8a, E 2); Concanen, Rome, to Carroll, Baltimore, August 9, 1809 (ibid.. 
Case 2, T 1); Concanen, Rome, to Troy, Dublin, November 19, 1808, and May 20, 
1809 (Dublin Archives, ut supra). 

21 Concanen to Carroll, August 9, 1809, as in note 20; Concanen, Rome, to Troy, 
Dublin, January 10, 1810 (Dublin Archives). 
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reports from the various Italian seaports that he might miss no 
opportunity of reaching his beloved flock in New York. 22 

Keenly alive to the interests of his Diocese and aware of its 
great need of missionaries, he cast about in search of worthy 
clergymen whom he might take with him to America, and sought 
to learn what chances there were of getting means from New York 
for their transportation. In this connection he wrote to Arch- 
bishop Carroll: 

"I eagerly wish to be instructed by you concerning a very interesting 
object. I well know the great want there is of zealous missionaries for 
the United States. Numbers of Italian, and some Irish Ecclesiastics 
have offered themselves to accompany me to America. Out of these I 
could select six, or eight, on whose zeal, probity and capacity I might 
depend. But how to manage for the expences of their voyage, is the 
question. Nothing is to be expected from Propaganda, which has lost 
the greater part of its revenues. I haven't had one farthing from it, or 
from any other quarter, to defray the great expences I have been at; or 
those that I am to undergo in my future journey. I expect you'll have 
the goodness to let me know if there be any means, or any provision, by a 
collection, etc., for defraying the charges of the voyage from Leghorn to 
some port of North America, for any determined number of Priests, that 
I could safely depend upon for the service of that mission. ..." 

Again he writes the same churchman, August 9, 1809: 

"... I mentioned in some former letters, my desire of knowing 
what provisions there may be and what supply to defray the expences of 
the voyage of two or more missionaries, whom I can depend upon, and 
would conduct with me to labour on the mission. Nothing is to be now 
expected from Propaganda. . . ." 23 



22 Letters of Concanen to Troy (as in note 16). As may be seen from these docu- 
ments, the vexing question of the veto by which the English government sought 
to gain control of the appointments to the Catholic hierarchy in the British Isles 
claimed much of Concanen's time at this period. Father Louis Nolan, O.P., who has 
made a close study of this question, tells us (o. c, p. 43), that on this and other 
matters relating to the Church in Ireland, Propaganda frequently requested Con- 
canen's views. "Far away himself from the scenes and heats of the excitement of 
that troubled time in Ireland [continues Nolan], and being kept well informed of all 
the events as they occurred, Father Concanen, aided by these advantages as well 
as by his great tact and sound judgment, wrote reports for Propaganda which not 
only make interesting reading today but also throw much and valuable light on 
certain events of the period." See also Concanen, Rome, to Rev. Ambrose Marechal, 
Lyons, October 28, and November 30, 1809; February 12, and March 26, 1810 
{Baltimore Archives, Case 14, U 1, 2, 3, 4); and March 13, 1810 {ibid., Case 21a, A 4). 

"Concanen, Florence, to Carroll, Baltimore, September 26, 1808 {Baltimore 
Archives, Case 8a, E 2); same, Rome, to Carroll, Baltimore, August 9, 1809 {ibid.. 
Cases 2, T 1). 
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To Archbishop Troy the anxious prelate writes on the same 
topic: 

"You will do me a singular favour in procuring for me some news 
from Doctor Carroll of Baltimore. Let him know I wrote to him several 
times since my unfortunate appointment. I wish to know from him 
what articles and commissions he would wish to have from Europe. 
I know the great want there is of Missionaries in the United States, and 
eagerly wish to be informed what encouragement there would be for the 
passage and settlement of some choice Italian Priests, who learned the 
English, and whom I could take over with me. Doctor Carroll never 
mentioned in any of his letters, what assignment there is for the support 
of the new Bishops. If you can give me instruction about these points 
before my departure (which will be God knows when), you will greatly ob- 
lige me. I beg you will also write a letter for me to our Father O'Brien 
of New York, as I fear he will not have received mine. . . . " 2I 

In all his trials and tribulations Bishop Concanen never 
relaxed his efforts to serve the great metropolitan of Baltimore 
and the interests of our missions. Thus we find him writing 
from Florence: 

"My Dear and Honoured Lord : This is the sixth time I do myself 
the honour of writing to you, after my promotion to the See of New York. 
In my last, dated at Leghorn, I acquainted you with the disappointment 
I met with in not being permitted to embark from that port for America. 
After a loss of much time, and money, finding that no American vessel 
will be permitted to sail from the ports under the French influence, I 
determined to return to Borne, where I must wait, till Providence will 
open some way for arriving at length at my destination. As a consider- 
able time, I fear, may pass before I can have this happiness, you will 
have ample space to let me know your commands and commissions for 
whatever you may wish to have from Italy. I shall, with great pleasure, 
execute them all. . . . " 25 

In another letter he observes further: 

". . . There are some hopes that before next Spring, American 
vessels will be permitted to sail from Leghorn. If so, I shall have a place 
in the first of them; and take with me my books, Pontifical utensils, sacred 
ornaments, etc., without which I should be greatly distressed arriving in 
America. Some of my friends pointed out to me the plan of going through 
France, and waiting there in some port for an opportunity of sailing. 
This would be attended with innumerable difficulties, besides the impossi- 



24 Concanen, Rome, to Troy, Dublin, November 19, 1808 (Dublin Archives). 
The same subject is also keenly discussed by Concanen, Rome, to Rev. Ambrose 
Marechal, Lyons, October 28 and November 30, 1809, and February 12, 1810 (Balti- 
more Archives, Case 14, U 1, 2 and 3). 

26 The letter of September 26, 1808, as in note 23. 
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bility of taking with me my baggage, and the danger of losing, in the fre- 
quent perquisitions, the Bullas, the Pallium, and numerous official 
papers. At my departure from Leghorn last Summer, I left all these 
papers sealed up in separate bundles, in the care of Messrs. Filicchi, 
with directions to forward them immediately to your Grace, if ever a safe 
occasion offered. They wrote me from time to time, that this happy 
opportunity never presented itself; and that probably I must be the bearer 
of the interesting acts. Before we lost the presence of our Holy Father, 
I took care to signify to him what you mentioned concerning Doctor 
Plaget's [Flaget's] reluctance to accept of the Bishoprick of Bardstown. 
His Holiness expressly ordered, and commanded in virtue of holy obedi- 
ence, this worthy Gentleman to acquiesce, and accept of the charge 
imposed on him. I have the authentic act. And your Grace will be 
pleased to communicate to Doctor J. Plaget the will and command of the 
supreme Pontiff, that he may prepare himself for the solemn ceremony, 
at which, I hope in God, I'll have the comfort of assisting at next Pente- 
cost. On this subject permit me to add, and assure your Grace, that no 
appointment, no arrangement of any importance, regarding the Churches 
of the United States, will be adopted by the Holy See without your 
previous advice and consent. This I have taken special care to have 
determined on. . . ." 26 

Now that Concanen had been consecrated Bishop of New 
York, that See was no longer under the jurisdiction of Baltimore. 
For this reason, seeing no prospect of getting to America in the 
immediate future and not wishing his beloved people to be 
deprived of the guidance of a resident spiritual head, he wrote 
on July 23, 1808, as has been seen, to request and authorize 
Doctor Carroll to appoint to the new Diocese a Vicar General 
with all the authority that the conjoint power of the Archbishop 
and Bishop could bestow on him. 27 On the receipt of this 

26 Concanen, Rome, to Carroll, Baltimore, August 9, 1809 {Baltimore Archives, 
Case 2, T 1). A further testimony of Concanen's fruitful zeal in aiding those prelates 
who sought his assistance comes from Bishop Milner. "... This leads me to 
the second object of my letter, which is to enquire whether the Irish Prelates and 
myself may not hope to be able to carry on some communication with our Holy 
Father through your Grace. We British subjects are not allowed by [the French ?] 
to send a letter to any person and least of all to the Pope; but you American subjects, 
I presume, have all the facilities for this purpose which the French themselves have. 
Since the death of my lamented friend and agent and your suffragan, Doctor Con- 
canen, neither I nor any of the Irish Bishops has been able to hold the least com- 
munication with the common father. Doctor Troy has written twice over, but in 
vain, to Leghorn and Palermo to learn if there be any channel for the communication 
in question. ..." (Bishop Milner, Wolverhampton, to Carroll, Baltimore, 
May 4, 1811.) (Baltimore Archives, Case C Special, P 1.) 

"Baltimore Archives, Case 2, T 1. A note in the handwriting of Archbishop 
Carroll on this letter says that it was received on October 11, 1808. 
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letter (October 11, 1808), the venerable prelate of Baltimore 
appointed Rev. Anthony Kohlman, S.J., to this position. Father 
Kohlman took with him to New York his zealous and charming 
fellow Jesuit, Rev. B. J. Fen wick, afterwards second Bishop of 
Boston. Carroll communicated this news to Concanen, who 
wrote in reply: 

"... I dare say, I fully comprehend the nature of the disposition 
you have taken to remove the disagreeable circumstances that had 
arisen in the Church of New York, and which you could not commit to 
paper. I thank you for them ; and I am sure that thereby you have spared 
me a disagreeable office. I beg you'll assure Messrs. Kohlman and 
Fenwick of my regard and affection. . . ." 2S 

When this point had been settled, the zealous and far-seeing 
Ordinary of New York began to plan some way for the education 
of young aspirants to the priesthood in his episcopal city. In this 
connection, as well as in regard to the needs of the American 
missions and the means of doing some favors for Carroll, he opened 
a correspondence with Rev. Ambrose Marechal, S.S., then rector 
of a Seminary at Lyons, France, but who had been in the United 
States and was a close friend of Carroll. On Marechal's advice, 
Concanen determined to establish a small College and Seminary 
in the city of New York; and, on learning from Baltimore that 
he could expect no aid from America to carry out his cherished 
design of bringing a number of missionaries to his Diocese, he 
engaged two Franciscans to take charge of his projected educa- 
tional institution. 29 Shortly after he had contracted with these 
men, however, he was informed by Archbishop Carroll that 
Father Kohlman had opened a College in New York, an arrange- 
ment which rather upset his plans. The Bishop intended to 
use the proceeds from his College to educate his clerical students; 
and, as he understood that Father Kohlman had established in 
the name of the Society of Jesus what was later known as The 
New York Literary Institution, and had associated with this 
school the only church then in the city, after the news of his 
(Concanen's) appointment to that See had reached America, 
the good man, mild as he was, was somewhat indignant that such 

28 Concanen, Rome, to Carroll, Baltimore, August 9, 1809 (Baltimore Archives, 
Case 2, T 1). 

29 Concanen, Rome, to Rev. Ambrose Marechal, Lyons, October 28, and Novem- 
ber 30, 1809, and March 26, 1810 (Baltimore Archives, Case 14, U 1, 2 and 4), and 
March 13, 1810 (ibid.. Case 21a, A 4). 
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a step should have been taken without his knowledge and consent. 
In a letter to Archbishop Troy he expressed himself on the 
subject in rather strong language. 30 Later, however, when he 
heard from Doctor Carroll himself that he had been misinformed 
on these matters, his wrath was turned into satisfaction — a sure 
token of a noble character and of much confidence in our great 
American prelate. He then writes to Marechal, possibly by 
way of apology: 

". . . Our good friend, Mr. Plunkett of Leghorn, pre-informed 
you of the news I'd have here to communicate; to wit, that since my last 
to you, I received two letters from Doctor Carroll, wherein his Grace 
acquaints me, that there is already a Catholic School or Academy opened 
at New York, under the direction of Mr. Cohlman [Kohlman], a Jesuit 
come from Russia, some years back, who is appointed Vicar General and 
Parish Priest of that Church. This Academy, the Doctor says, is served 
by young men sent from the College of Georgetown, and was erected, as 
he informs me, before he heard of my appointment to that See. He gives me 
moreover, the pleasing news of the thriving state of Religion in my 
Diocese, and that there is also a Catholic School opened at New York 
for female children. . . . Had I known before of the establishment of 
the new Academy at New York, I probably would not have engaged the 
two young Franciscans to accompany me. The younger, Father Hayes, 
has had many invitations elsewhere. I'll expect the favour of your sage 
and respected counsel. It will give me some pain not to be able to take 
with me in passing through France the various commissions I am honoured 
with by Doctor Carroll. Another piece of news that Doctor Carroll 
gives me is, that there is a new Church now a building at New York, 
which is to be dedicated to St. Patrick. ... I have no means of 
writing to Doctor Carroll. You'll be pleased to supply for me. You 
know my situation, and all I'd have to say to him. . . . " 31 

Much of this document, as well as all Concanen's letters to 
Marechal, show that, in spite of the short-lived misunderstanding 
which arose on account of the Jesuit College at New York, our 
friar lost none of his former love and esteem for his friend, Arch- 
bishop Carroll. Bishop Concanen made numerous efforts to 
forward to Doctor Carroll the papal documents concerning the 

30 Concanen, Rome, to Troy, Dublin, January 3, 1810 (Dublin Archives). 

31 Concanen, Rome, to Rev. Ambrose Marechal, Lyons, February 12, 1810 
(Baltimore Archives, Case 14, U 8). This letter, and those referred to in note 29, and 
that of Concanen, Naples, to Marechal, Lyons, June 15, 1810 (Baltimore Archives, 
Case 14, TJ 5) clearly refute Shea's charge of unrighteous wrath on the part of Con- 
canen against Archbishop Carroll for having sent the Jesuit Fathers to New York. 
(Shea, Life and Times of the Most Rev. John Carroll, p. 628, and A History of the 
Catholic Church within the Limits of the United States, vol. 3, p. 162.) 
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American Church. These efforts, as well as the good man's 
ardent desire to get to his diocese, were frustrated by Napoleon 
Bonaparte. His own judgment and the advice of prudent friends 
told him that in all probability it would be disastrous to himself 
to venture through France on his way to America; there was, 
moreover, the danger of losing the pallium and official papers 
in his charge, whether he carried them in person or entrusted 
them to the mails. Though a man of strong will, his spirits 
were so cast down by trials and disappointments at times, that 
he would gladly have resigned his See, had not his keen sense of 
obedience and duty forbidden it. Although he ever regretted 
his episcopal appointment and knew well through the letters of 
Carroll and Marechal the poverty, the privations and the labors 
awaiting him in New York, he could not be induced to consider 
even the hopes that were held out to him to exchange his American 
diocese for the Archdiocese of Tuam in his native land — a circum- 
stance which speaks well for his humility and courage, his love of 
America, his obedience and his apostolic spirit. 32 

Growing weary with this long and painful delay, the grief- 
stricken prelate finally determined in the fall of 1809 to have 
authentic copies made of all his American documents; and if no 
favorable opportunity offered itself in Italy by the following 
spring, to go at all hazards into France with these copies in the 
desperate hope of sailing from some port of that country. In 
this purpose he was encouraged by two Sulpicians, Fathers 
Emery and Marechal. Marechal, indeed, generously took up a 
collection in Lyons to be given to the Bishop when he reached 

32 Concanen to Marechal, as in note 29; same to Troy from May 20, 1809, to 
June 3, 1810 (Dublin Archives, ut supra); and Troy, Dublin (?), to the Prefect of 
Propaganda, September 9, 1809 (.Propaganda Archives, Irlanda, Vol. xix, fol. 319). 
In his letter to Troy, May 20, 1809, Concanen says: "Would to God! I could decently 
renounce my American station, and every other of that nature . . . Propaganda 
has too great an idea of the good they think I may do in America. . . . And the 
fact is I may finish my days here. For there is not the remotest appearance of 
getting off, and if I pass another year in Italy, I shall, at all events, renounce my 
station. ..." To the same churchman he writes on April 18, 1810, in regard to 
the proposal to exchange the Diocese of New York for the Metropolitan See of 
Tuam: "... I can safely say, that were Paul (a name used for prudence' sake to 
designate Pius VII) here, and that I were to move for myself, the business would be 
done. ..." But he would neither do this nor consent to the change. His deter- 
mination seems to have been that if, against his own will, he must be a Bishop, he 
would be one only where obedience had placed him. 
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that place, to help him pay his own transportation and that of 
the missionaries whom he hoped to take with him to New York. 
Fathers Emery and Marechal, as Frenchmen, were imbued with 
a little of that national bias which is so natural to us all, and were 
inclined to look with a favorable eye on their countrymen. They 
could see no danger to the Bishop in a journey through France. 
But Concanen had been an eye-witness of the French outrages in 
Italy and knew that English subjects in France were being held 
as prisoners of war. Consequently, he dreaded such a step. At 
first Emery insisted that Carroll's pallium and the original papal 
documents should be forwarded to the notorious Cardinal Fesch, 
even without copies being made of them. But this the Bishop 
was not disposed to do; and Father Emery himself later advised 
against such a step as rash in the extreme. 33 

Thus, in October, 1809, through Rev. James Whitfield, Con- 
canen solicited Marechal's good services in procuring "a letter of 
recommendation to his Excellency, Mr. Degerando," through 

33 Concanen to Marechal as in note 29; same, Rome, to Troy, Dublin, January 25, 
1810 (Dublin Archives); Rev. Peter Plunkett, Leghorn, to Rev. Ambrose Marechal, 
Lyons, June 8, 1811 (Baltimore Archives, Case 6, W 6). In this letter to Troy 
Concanen says: "The Sulpician Priests of France are very impatient I should set out 
for America, and propose my going to Paris, and there wait till an American parlia- 
mentary Ship come to some Port of France. I look upon the plan to be desperate; 
yet I believe I must adopt it, if I get the passports. Here I cannot long maintain 
myself. ..." And to Marechal he writes on November 30, 1809, half jocularly 
and half in earnest (referring to his correspondent's generous offer of financial aid) : 
"From an Irish Priest at Paris, Mr. McNulty, I am informed of Mr. Emery's im- 
patience, for my not having gone to America, or not having sent the Bulls and 
official papers. He adds affliction to the afflicted. If I'm not gone, the fault is not 
mine. Messrs. Filicchi, Purviance, and Sartori can witness how often I attempted to 
send off the Bulls, etc. When Mr. Emery makes the good-natured offers Mr. Mare- 
chal has, then I'll believe he's more anxious for the Interest of Religion than for the 
Consecration of his friends, Plaget and Sheverus. ..." The Messrs. Filicchi 
mentioned in this and other letters of Concanen deserved well of the early Church 
of New York. They were also influential in the conversion of Mrs. Seton. Sartori 
was a merchant of Leghorn. The Messrs. Purviance were respectable merchants of 
Baltimore, who were probably held in Italy in the same way that Concanen himself 
was detained there. All were friends of Archbishop Carroll. They were prudent 
and practical business men of the world. It was they and others of like character 
who advised against New York's first Bishop trusting himself or his documents into 
France. These facts, as the letters we have just quoted, show how unfounded is 
the assertion, which one reads here and there, that Doctor Concanen might have 
easily reached America through France. It was likely through French sources 
that Archbishop Carroll derived, apparently at least, such an opinion, though 
he expresses it mildly. (Carroll, Baltimore, to Bishop Plessis, Quebec, October 15, 
1810 — in Records of American Catholic Historical Society.Wol. xviii (1907), pp. 291-93.) 
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whom he hoped to obtain a passport for France. The recom- 
mendation came from Degerando's mother; and finally, in March, 
1810, our Bishop secured an order for the passport. But just 
at this juncture the good man received assurances that two 
vessels would certainly sail from Naples in June, and that he 
could secure passage on one of them. He changed his plans at 
once, ordered his papal documents, a part of his luggage and 
Carroll's pallium from Leghorn, despatched one copy of the 
Briefs to Father Emery, and placed another in the keeping of 
Rev. John J. Argenti of the Propaganda. Armed with a passport 
obtained from Gen. Miollis, then governor of Rome, Bishop Con- 
canen set off for Naples in the last days of May with his precious 
treasure of pallium and episcopal appointments. While his 
heart must have rejoiced at the thought of finally being able to 
reach his beloved flock, his joy could not have been without sorrow, 
for he was unable to take with him the zealous missionaries in 
whom he saw excellent workers for his diocese of New York. 34 
The poor man's trials, however, had not yet come to an end. 
From Naples he wrote to Father Marechal : 

"Naples, the fifteenth of June, 1810. — Dear and very Esteemed 
Friend. — Mindful of your kind request, that I would acquaint you of the 
time of my departure from this port, I come to inform you, that at length 
Divine Providence has opened to me the long-desired passage to the 
United States; and that, after numberless difficulties and trials, I hope, 
with the blessing of God, to set sail next Sunday, the seventeenth instant, 
aboard the Frances, Captain Haskell, for Salem near Boston. This is 
the only vessel permitted to depart from hence for North America; and 
she is to convey home the Captains and Crews of many other ships, to the 
number of 260 passengers. You will easily imagine, that in so crowded a 
vessel I must expect bad accommodations; but it consoles me to think, 
that all I suffer, is for the glory of God, and sake of our holy Religion. 
It was through the interest and recommendation of my friend, Mr. Filicchi 
of Leghorn, that the Captain consented at all to take me on board, without 
any servant or companion. I am of course obliged to leave behind me 
some excellent young Priests who were eager to accompany me, and a 
clever faithful servant man, who, along with many other qualities, is a 
very good organist. I must humbly adore the dispensations of Divine 
Providence, and patiently bear the many contradictions I have hitherto 
suffered. ..." 

34 Concanen to Marechal, as in note 29, and Naples, June 15, 1810 (Baltimore 
Archives, Case 14, U 5); Rev. Peter Plunkett, Leghorn, to Carroll, Baltimore, and 
to Troy, Dublin, September 3, 1810 (Baltimore Archives, Case 6, W 3, and Dublin 
Archives, ut supra). 
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The Bishop then proceeds to tell Marechal how he desires and 
hopes soon to have him as his coadjutor in New York, and closes 
his letter with the words: 

"I'll expect from your Reverence the news of Europe, and in recom- 
pense you shall be one of the first to whom I will write from America. 
In reading this letter remember to recommend to divine protection, My 
Dear and Most Respected Sir, your most obliged and affectionate 
Servant. * Richard Luke Concanen." 35 

The above letter, we fancy, was the last from our great 
Friar Preacher's busy pen. Four days later he was no more. 
Messrs. Hammet and Appleton, American consuls respectively at 
Naples and Leghorn, had actively interested themselves in 
behalf of the genial prelate. Through their influence the captain 
of the Frances, although at first declining to receive Doctor 
Concanen aboard, not only agreed to take him as a passenger, 
but assigned him the best place on the ship. But the government 
officials at Naples demanded that another passport be issued 
there before the Bishop would be allowed to leave. Consul 
Hammet kindly applied in person for it at the Board of Police. 
A quibble was then raised about Concanen's nationality. Al- 
though the passport he had obtained from General Miollis at 
Rome clearly stated that he was a native of Ireland, a doubt 
(apparently pretended) served as a pretext for a refusal to grant 
another; and an officer was at once despatched to Doctor Con- 
canen's lodgings to forbid him at his peril to attempt to sail 
without further permission. It was later determined, it would 
seem, to permit him to go. But it was too late, and the dying 
bishop never knew of such a determination. 36 The threatening 
order, which Bishop Concanen understood to signify either a 
positive intent not to allow him to come to America, or a ruse 
to delay matters until it would be too late for him to take the 
Frances, was so violent a shock to him that it caused his death in 

35 Baltimore Archives, as in preceding note. 

36 Rev. Peter Plunkett, Leghorn, to Troy, Dublin, September 3, 1810 (Dublin 
Archives); same, Leghorn (evidently to Carroll), Baltimore, September 3, 1810 
(Baltimore Archives, Case 6, W 3); Rev. Thomas Lombardi, Naples, al Molto Rev. 
Padre Maestro Molineri, Rome, June 29, 1810 (Archives of the Dominican General, 
Codex xi, 114). Father Plunkett's two letters give more details than does that of 
Lombardi. He cites Father Lombardi as the source of at least some of his informa- 
tion. These three documents show clearly that Bishop Concanen died on June 19, 
1810, and not June 18, or June 20, as has been variously stated. 
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less than two days. To Father Thomas Lombardi, a Dominican 
who was with him, and who was probably one of the zealous 
priests desirous of accompanying him to New York, the afflicted 
prelate remarked: "Well, now I may say a farewell to America 
forever." 37 

This was the morning of Sunday, June 1^. On Monday 
evening the good bishop desired to make his confession, which 
he said would be his last. He confessed "with such sentiments 
of compunction as would have pierced the heart of a stone, or 
melted it into tears." He then desired to be left alone to com- 
mune with his Creator, but desired Father Lombardi to call 
early next day. The faithful priest returned shortly after mid- 
night and found Doctor Concanen speechless, but still conscious. 
The last rites of the Church were then administered, and in a 
few moments New York's first Ordinary gave up his noble soul 
to God — June 19, 1810. The next day his remains were laid to 
rest in the vault of his Order in the great Dominican Church of 
San Domenico Maggiore, at Naples. 38 

At the time of Doctor Concanen's appointment to New York, 
Propaganda was reduced to such straitened circumstances 
through the occupation of Rome by the French and the failure 
of a bank to which its funds were largely entrusted, that it was 
unable to aid him in any way. The same invasion had also 
brought poverty to the doors of his Order in Rome. For these 
reasons Pius VII authorized our indigent friar Bishop to appro- 
priate to his own use a burse that he had been permitted to 
establish, when assistant to the Father General, for the education 
of young men of his province for the Irish Missions. With these 
means, and probably with financial aid which he received from 
friends and from various persons whose agent he was at Propa- 
ganda, he fitted himself out with an episcopal equipment, books, 
etc., and prepared to set off for his distant Diocese. All had 
gone well with him, had not the French embargo held him in 
Europe. As the zealous prelate's letters show, the expenses to 



37 Ibid. 

38 Ibid. The suspicion has been expressed that Bishop Concanen died of poison 
stealthily administered by those in authority in Naples; but we find nothing to cor- 
roborate such an opinion in the letters of those most intimately connected with the 
good prelate. Father Lombardi, who seems to have accompanied him to Naples and 
was with him at the time of his death, says nothing of such a crime. 
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which he was put soon made serious inroads on the funds he 
strove to save for the benefit of his American charge. In this 
regard Archbishop Troy, Bishops Moylan, Milner and others 
seem to have come to his aid and to have helped him save or 
recuperate his depleted resources. 39 

Before the exile of Pius VII, Doctor Concanen safeguarded 
his vow of religious poverty by obtaining from that Pontiff 
permission to dispose of his possessions as he judged proper, in 
case death came upon him before he reached America — an 
eventuality he appears to have foreseen from the time of his 
consecration. For this reason, he made his last will and testa- 
ment, on January 30, 1810. In spite of papal authority to do 
as he liked with his belongings, after consulting the good of his 
soul and satisfying the dictates of piety and gratitude, he felt 
that in case he did not use them himself, they should be returned 
to the Order whence they had been principally obtained. He 
divided, therefore, the residue of his modest estate between his 
own Province in Ireland and the American Province in whose 
establishment he had been highly instrumental. 40 A living tradi- 

39 Concanen, Rome, to Troy, Dublin, March 25, May 21, November 19, 1808; 
May 20, September 27, 1809; January 3, and 25, 1810; and Peter Plunkett, Leghorn, 
to Troy, Dublin, September 8, 1810 (all in Dublin Archives, ut supra); Concanen, 
Leghorn, and Rome, to Carroll, Baltimore, July 23 and 26, 1808, and August 9, 1809 
(Baltimore Archives, Case 2, T 1); same, Rome, to Marechal, Lyons, November 30, 
1809, and February 12, 1810 (ibid., Case 14, U 2 and 3). At times his letters to 
Troy, in which he shows the efforts he made to save his property for the use of the 
Church in New York, make really pitiful reading. 

40 Peter Plunkett, Leghorn- (evidently to Carroll), September 3, 1810 (Baltimore 
Archives, Case 6, W 3); same, Leghorn, to Troy, Dublin, September 3, 1810 (Dublin 
Archives); John Joseph Argenti, Rome, to Troy, Dublin, March 7, 1812 (ibid.); 
Memoria per IUmo Signore Arcivescovo Olimpio, Direttore del Debito Publico (copy ?) — a 
document of twelve pages and undated, but belonging to 1822 or early 1823 (ibid.) ; 
and a copy (perhaps an English rendition) of Concanen's will (Tallaght Archives — 
unlisted). If we accept the statements of this letter of Plunkett and the above 
Memoria, which are probably correct, and place on the English pound and the Roman 
crown or scudo the highest value possible for that date, Bishop Concanen had some 
four thousand dollars at the time of his death. Of this sum he bequeathed 100 
pounds to his only sister, his nieces and nephews; 1,000 Roman crowns or scudi in 
part for Mass-offerings, and in part as a remuneration to certain persons who had 
deserved well of him; and 500 scudi to San Clemente, Rome, or his province of 
Ireland. The remainder he left to Saint Rose's Priory, in Kentucky. Thus, 
according to these documents, the proto-Dominican house in the United States was 
residuary legatee of Bishop Concanen to about $2,000, the amount which a tradition 
still living in the province tells us it received from his estate. We find an echo of 
this tradition in Spalding (Sketches of the Early Catholic Missions of Kentucky, p. 
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tion tells us that Bishop Concanen was a tall, well-built man. 
His splendid physique and commanding appearance were the 
more attractive because of his generous heart, his pleasant 
manners and his kindly, ascetic countenance. 41 The same 
tradition tells us further that in him learning and humility, meek- 
ness and strength of character were most happily blended. It 
is no matter for wonder, therefore, that he appears to have been 
much loved by all with whom he came in contact. 

At the time of his demise New York's first Ordinary was two 
or three and sixty years of age. His exiled friend and admirer, 
Pius VII, was deeply afflicted at the report of his death. 42 Had 
he been spared, much good for the Church in our great American 
metropolis, in spite of his years, might have been expected from 
his zeal, good judgment, and experience, his learning and amiable 
temperament. The young Diocese of New York might have 
been spared a long and sad widowhood. That Doctor Concanen 
was a man of singularly exalted character and admirable disposi- 
tion is the verdict from many sources. His friendships and the 
high esteem in which he was held by two saintly Popes, by the 
Sacred Congregations at Rome, and by learned prelates in various 
parts of the world, and in his own Order; the universal confidence 
reposed in him and the honors that were thrust upon him; the 
affection that he unconsciously won from persons in every walk 
of life — all these declare his praise in a way that cannot be mis- 
understood. That his affectionate regard for the father of our 
American Hierarchy remained unchanged until the end is attested 



154, Louisville, 1844), where we are told that this was the sum Saint Rose's 
received from Concanen. To the same institution he bequeathed two "parcels" 
of books, sacred articles, etc. But from Argenti's letter to Troy of March 7, 1812, 
and the fact that there are no books in the library at the Priory with the Bishop's 
name in them — and there is no tradition that any were ever received — it would 
seem that these two packets never reached their destination. Quite a different story 
is this from that which one reads in DeCourcy-Shea (o. c, p. 365): "By his will, 
made doubtless before his consecration, he bequeathed to the Dominican Convent of 
St. Rose, in Kentucky, his rich library and a legacy of $20,000; and these were also 
lost to the Diocese of New York." 

41 This tradition is borne out by the information given Rev. J. W. Cummings of 
New York ( Notes furnished by William F. McLaughlin from mss. of Bishop Bayley) . 
See also Historical Records and Studies, Vol. ii (1900), Part I, pp. 101-102. 

42 Cardinal Pamphili, Savona, to Propaganda, August 12, 1810 (Propaganda 
Archives, Diario di Propaganda dalV Anno 1808 all' Anno 1814, Sommario, No. 27, 
p. 177). 
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both by his letters and by the fact that on the eve of his death 
he began to prepare the way for the appointment, as his coadjutor, 
to New York, of an intimate and confidential friend of Archbishop 
Carroll, the Rev. Ambrose Marechal, who later, indeed, became 
the third metropolitan of Baltimore. 

Rev. Victor O'Daniel, 0. P., 
Washington, D. C. 



